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AGRICULTURAL, | 

From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. | 

i | 

INDIAN CORN CROPS. 

New Hampsuire aGaryst Tur Unton. | 


There cannot be a more desirable climate for ve- 
getable production than one whichis adapted to the 
growth of Indian corn; and the soil on which Indi- 
an corn grows will never fail, with a proper appli- | 
cation of labor, to produce abundance for man and 
beast. Now in the production of Indian corn, the 
soil of New Hampshire will not shrink from a com- 
parison with any other part’of the country. 

The immense crops of corn which have been re- 
peatedly raised inthe county of Strafford, in the vi- 
cinity of the beautiful Lake Winnipisseogee—in 
Moultonborough, Tuftonborough and Wolfeborough, 
comprising the islands and shore on the north side 
of the lake, and in Barnstead and Gilmanton, at a 
few miles distance over the Ganstock mountains to 
the south-east ofthe lake; these crops have been 
noticed repeatedly by gentlemen farmers in Mas-| 
sachusetts and other places,,as being too great for | 
the belief of the credulous. One hundred thirty-| 
seven bushels to the single acre, raised if we do not | 
mistake, on the fertile hills of Barnstead, or even | 
one hundred andseven bushels to the acre raised by , 
our friend Brown on the Winnipisseogee island, | 
was too great an amount: it Was probably corn in| 
the ear—so much shelled corn could not be made | 
to grow on an acre, said a distinguished agricultu- 
rist in conversation with the editor of the Visitor. 
We did not positively contradict him, because we 
could not say that we had actually seen with our 
own eyes the acre that had yielded so much. But 
we have now the evidence ofa yield of Indian corn 
raised by Mr Brown the present year, “ weighed by 
the man appointed to measure crops for premiuins” 
in the county of Strafford; and this whole crop of | 
the weight of 8051 lbs., measuring the traced corn 
in the ear at 70 lbs. to the bushel, and that which 
was not traced, at G8 1-4 to the bushel, was one 
hundred and sixteen bushels. If we can believe a 
disinterested witness, we must give credit to this 
statement. 

We have heretofore published in the Visitor, 
from under the hand of Mr Brown himself, the man- 
ner in which he raises these great crops of corn. 
He does it by putting upon the land double the 
usual quantity of manure, and by bestowing as 
much labor upona single acre as is ordinarily be- 
stowed upon two and three acres. The soil upon 
these islands—not alluvion, but common rocky 
land with a hard pan or subsoil, is probably of that 
kind on which manure and cultivation will have 
their greatest effect; the same may be said of most 
of the swelled hill lands in Meredith, Gilmanton, 
Barnstead and other towns in Strafford county.— 
The result of Mr Brown’s experiment proves that 
labor is more profitably applied by him in the culti- 
vation of his corn field than by farmers generally ; 
for his one acre produces a present crop equal to 
the common crop of three acres; and this crop 
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leaves the condition of the land such that it will 
produce, without any further application of manure, 
at least twice the usual amount of wheat or oats 
for the first year and of grass afterwards for some 
five or six subsequent seasons. 

Mr Brown’s preparation, according to our recol- 
lection, is, to take land which had been broken up 
from the sward and planted once with potatoes, 
with a first application of some twelve or filleen 
loads of coarse manure before plauting. After the 
first crop is taken off, apply twelve or fifteen loads 
of manure and plough it in deep in the fall. Thi 
next spring plough in at a less depth some fifteen 
to twenty loads more of finer manure. In this way 
ihe whole soil for from six to ten inches deep is 
pulverized and feels the effect of the manure. In 
addition to these advantages, Mr Brown has an ex- 
cajlent kind of corn adapted to a northern climate, 
which he has been improving for several years, and 
which will come to maturity in three months from 
the time of planting. If we could be sure of a sea- 
son of four months free from frost, there are other 
larger kinds of corn—the Dutton twelve and six- 
teen rowed, or the long eight-rowed ear called the 
Parker corn, for example—that might grow more 
upon the acre than the Brown corn, But in land 
prepared as he prepares his, with rows three feet 
apart, and the hills in the rows placed at the dis- | 
tance of two feet each fromthe other, and three 
stalks to the hill—we do not believe there is a kind | 
gf.corn in the country that will, year in and year | 
out, produce a greater quantity on the same ground. 
Mr Brown’s kind yields larger ears and more in 
quantity of corn in proportion to the size of the 
stalk, than any other kind within our observation, 

But Mr Brown’s crop of one hundred and six- | 


teen bushels to the acre, was not the largest crop | 
of corn raised this year in New Hampshire. The 
green islands which stud the charming Winnipis- 
seogee, bear away the palm forthe greatest crops 
of corn. Mr Robert Lamprey, whose farm is on 
the same island with Mr Brown’s, within the limits 
of the town of Moultonborough, has raised this 
year from one acre, one hundred and thirtyone bush- 
els and seven quarts, “estimated in the usual way, 
by measuring all ina basket and shelling one bask- 
et full.” Some grains of allowance must, be made 
for this mode of measuring, as the persons who har- 
vested the corn would naturally feel an interest to 


pack the basket to be shelled quite as close as any | 


basket which was not shelled. Mr Paul P. Pils- 
bury lives on Cow island, situated in the town of 
Tuftonborough, some few miles eastward of Long 
island onthe same lake shore; and his crop of 
corn, measured in the way as that of Mr 
Lamprey, was one hundred and thirty bushels to the 
acre. 

Mr Lamprey and Mr Pilsbury have each sent to 
the editor of the Monthly Visitor a trace of the 
corn raised on their respective lots: the samples 
are the most beautiful we have ever seen. Both 
kinds of corn are in some respects similar, being a 
mixture resembling partly the Dutton and partly 
the Brown corn. Mr Lamprey’s corn has the near- 
est resemblance of the Brown kind—the kernels 


same 


'as to prevent vegetation. 


have a varnished exterior with the same elegant 
blazed tinge—a part is eight, and a part ten and 
twelve The cars are larger than the Brown 
corn—the kernels are smaller but the cob is larger. 
In Mr Pilsbury’s sample the ears are large but not 
as long as the other—tl corn is a 


lighter yellow, the kernels something smaller, and 


rowed. 


color of the 
the cob larger, especially at the stump end, In 
both samples the ears of corn are covered to the 
tips, and there was a beautiful uniformity of kernel 
from one end of the ear to the other. 

The Brown corn, where it has had a fair trial, 
has fully come up to the expectations of the public. 
Benaiah Cooke, Esq., editor of the Cheshire Far- 
mer, exhibited a few traces of his corn raised on 
his premises, at the Jate agricultural meeting at 
Keene: all the seed he raised was at once bespo- 
ken by the farmers of Cheshire; and so presing 
was the demand for this seed, that Mr Cooke at 
once proceeded personally to Long island, a dis- 


| tance of nearly one hundred miles, and purchased 


from Mr Brown himself, all he could spare of his 
great crop of the present year. 

The cropof Brown corn raised this year by the 
editor ofthe Monthly Visitor, was as good as any 
crop we had seen in the vicinity, The ground 
was not as good, nor did it have the advantages of 
that of Mr Brown. It wasa track upon the inter- 
vale bordering upon the Merrimack river, which 


|had been formed, mot by a deposite of sediment by 


the backing uv ofethe raised stream, but by the 
washing on Of Sind, directly over—at.. This land 
had not, until it came into our possession, been con- 
sidered worth cultivation; two it was 
covered with bushes, and 


years ago 


where the surface was 


stirred the wind blew the sand over much of it so 


Yet on one acre of this 
land we think was produced full 
of shelled corn. Of this kind of corn we have say- 
ed full fifty bushels of seed. A part of this has 
Mr Samuel Whitney, 
living on the premises of the editor, selected from 


seventy bushels 


been engaged in Boston, 


the field about forty bushels of the finest ears of 
the crop, which have been carefully traced and 
hung up. Gentlemen who may wish to furnish 


ithemselves with this kind of corn, will please to 


apply to Mr Whitney, who also will have the dis- 
position of a few bushels of Rohan potatoes raised 
by the editor of the Visitor. 

We copy the following from the Cheshire Far- 
mer for October: 
recollected that we 
previously have given some account of a kind of 
corn denominated the “ Brown Corn.” We_ pro- 
cured last spring, one anda half bushel of this 
corn of Mr Brown, and planted on with it, 
and sold the rest. Our acre did very well, produc- 
ing,as was judged by many farmers who saw it, 
no* far from forty bushels. As we picked a part of 
it for seed, and fed out some without measuring, we 


‘“ Brown Corn.—It will be 


acre 


,are not ableto give the exact amount, though it 


would not vary much from 40 bushels. It is a large 


jeight-rowed corn, and very early—a specimen of it 


may be seen at this office. We exhibited some of 
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it at the last meeting of the society in this county, 
and findit teok very well with the farmers in this 
section. We have already had orders for some ten 
bushels of it for seed. 

Coneluding that what we raised would go but 
little way in supplying the demand, and desiring 
not again to be treed with corn, we proceeded per- 
sonally to the farm of Mr Brown, a distance of 95 
miles, examined his field, and purchased so much of 
iis corn as he would spare, suitable for seed, which 
in due time we shall have on hand for the accom- 
modation of farmers in this section. 

A few days since we received the following let- 
ter from Mr Brown, which we take the liberty to 
publish, 


Moultonboro’, (Long Island,) Oct 19th, 1839. 

B. Cooxe, Esq —Dear Sir—I harvested my corn 
last week, and have a fine lot of seed traced in fine 
order. On becount of tracing so much, I could not 
measure it in the usual way, but had it weighed by 
the man appointed to measure crops for premiums. 
The whole-crop on the acre, in ears, weighed 8051 
lbs. We shelled both of the traced and the un- 
traced, to get the amount in bushels—ofthat which 
was traeed 70 lbs. made a.bushel; of that which 
was not traced 683.4 lbs. made a bushel—whole 
amount 116 bushels. We first went over the piece 
and selected all that was suitable for seed, which 
was ever one-half in weight. 

Mr Lamprey measured his in the usual way, by 
measuring all in a basket and shelling one basket 
full, and had 131 bushels, for which he obtained the 
first premium. Mr Pilshury,on Cow island, meas- 
ured his inthe same way and had 130, and took 
the second premium, there being but two premi- 
ums offered by the society. Butthe committee on 
crops, considering the exact manner in which I ob- 
tained the measurement, and superior quality of the 
specimen which | presented, recommended in their 
report to award me a premium, which was accept- 
ed, and 1 obtained a premium for. the -ercellence of 
my corn. Itseemed to be the opinion of many be- 
fore harvest, that I should have the most on an 
acre, but the season being more suitable for their 
ground, it being dryer than mine, partly accounts 
for the result, and the manner they measured, which 
cannot be so exact as that of weighing, will also 
partly account for it. By ploughing in the manure 
very deep, I did not probably get so much. of the 
strength of it as if the season had been dryer, but | 
would not discourage the practice of deep plougl:- 
ing, and well mixing the manure with the soil. I 
still think it the best way; if some seasons we do 
not get so inuch of its strength, we retain the ma- 
nure and enrich the soil. 

I am yours, with respect, 


JOHN BROWN, 2d. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSES. 

One of the great causes which has led to the su- 
periority of English agriculture, isto be found in 
the establishment of agricultural warehouses, nur- 
series, seedstores, &c., in all the principal cities 
and villages of the kingdom, where agricultural im- 
plements of the best kinds, seeds and trees of the 
best quality and varieties can be obtained by all 
who wish them, at reasonable rates. The estab- 
lishments of Loudon, and of Knight, in London, and 
of Lawson and Dickens, in Edinburgh, are celebra- 
ted for the extent of their collections, the great 
amount of business they perform, and the acknowl- 
edged benefits they have conferred on the agricul- 
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tural world. In these warehouses, seedstores and | quently diffuse its benefits more extensively through 


nurseries, may be found ploughs, harrows, rollers, 
and all the tools and implements required by the 
furimer and gardener; seeds of the purest and most 
approved varieties, and fruit and forest trees suita- 
ble for every situation. <A large proportion of the 
farmers purchase at these stores their seed wheat, 
their grass seeds, &c., and by long experience, the 
proprietors of these establishments, knowing the 
kind and quality of the soil, can better apportion 
the kinds and quantity of seed required for such 
lands than the cultivators themselves. So exten- 
sive and necessary have these branches of business 
become, that ina late number of the London Gar- 
dener’s Gazette, a list of those the most distinguish- 
ed are given from the principal cities and towns, 
amounting to no less than 800. 


In the U. States, such establishments could 
scarcely be less useful than they have proved abroad ; 
yet their number is very limited, compared with 
what we think the advancement of agriculture, and 
the benefit of the farmer demand. A _ few, howev- 
er, exist, and we hope their success will be such as 
to cause the establishment of others at all the prin- 
cipal points of our country. If in every principal 
city or village the farmer could be certain of find- 
ing at some store or warehouse, the implements he 
needs, of the best kinds and quality, he would es- 
teem it a favor, as saving him much trouble in col- 
lecting from various places the articles he wants. 
And so with places for the sale of seeds and trees, 
which are becoming daily more useful and indis- 
pensable. 


The agricultural warehouse of Mr Breck,* at 
Boston, the. publisher of the New England Farmer, 
is one of the most extensive in New England, if 
not in the United States, and has been found of es- 
sential service tothe farmers of that region. In 
the city of New York, a beginning was made some 
years since by Mr Fleet, then publisher of the New 
York Farmer, in establishing such a warehouse, 
and is now carried on with spirit, and we trust suc- 
cess, by J. W. Weaver & Co., 79 Barclay street. 
With the warehouse is connected a seed-establish- 
ment, conducted on liberal and honorable princi- 
ples, and deserving the notice and patronage of the 
public. At Albany, Mr W. Thorburn (not of Chi- 
nese Tree Corn memory,) has added the disposal of 
agricultural implements to his former business as a 
seedsman, and is doing much to bring within the 
reach of farmers in that vicinity, the best imple- 
ments required by the cultivator of the soil. Seve- 
ral minor establishments have also been opened in 
the State, the business*of which is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the benefits of which are every year more 
clearly felt and acknowledged. Among the seed 
stores of the State, the Rochester one holds a dis- 
tinguished place for extent and usefulness, and the 
new arrangements of Mr Bateham will doubtless 
give it greater efficiency and activity, and conse- 


“This warehouse is 90 by 30 feet, and covers a space 
of 2700 square feet, occupying 5 floors, making 13,500 
square feet of flooring—every part of the building being 
filled to overflowing with the best and most approved 
kinds of agricultural and horticultural implements, as 
well as the largest and best assortment of every variety 
of field, grass, garden and flower seeds to be found in 
any establishment of the kind in the United States. — 
During the time this establishment has been in existence, 
(a period of something like 17 years,) no pains have 
been spared in the improvement of the various depart- 
ments, in regard to its internal arrangement, quality 
_ superior finish of the tools, excellency of — 

c. . B. 


the district. 

We always hail the establishment of nurseries 
of fruit or forest trees, warehouses for the sale of 
agricultural implements, and seed stores for the 
dissemination of seeds of good quality, and many 
variety, as an omen of good to the country; as a 
proof that the spirit of inquiry and observation is 
awake, and that our farmers are beginning to ap- 
preciate the difference that exists between imple- 
ments of the same name, and seeds of the same va- 
riety. Good tools and good seeds are indispensa- 
ble to good farming, and this should be understood 
and practised upon by the farmer. A choice of 
; seed will not unfrequently make a difference of 
one-third or even more, in a crep of wheat or corn, 
and in nothing do farmers err more frequently than 
in sowing an impure, heterogeneous mass called 
grass seeds, but in reality made up of all manner of 
foul stuff for grass seed, thus propagating and per- 
petuating various nuisances on their farms. We 
say, let warehouses and seed stores be well patron- 
ized so long as they furnish good tools and pure 
seeds. The country reaps the benefit.— Genesee 
Farmer. 





SOAP MAKING. 


Much difficulty is often experienced by those 
who manufacture their own soap; frequently in- 
‘deed the operation succeeds well, but sometimes it 
totally fails from unknown causes. Often when 
every precaution has been apparently taken, cotm- 
plete failure has been the consequence; and the 
time is not long past, when some have even declar- 
ed that they believed their soap was bewitched: But 
if the rationale on which the process is founded, is 
but understood, the whole becomes simple and easy, 
and may be performed with an absolute certainty of 
success. 

Common soft soap is composed of oil (or fat, and 
potash. The potash is obtained from common 
wood ashes, by causing water to run through it, 
which dissolves the potash contained in the ashes, 
and leaves the residue behind. The manner by 
which the oil or grease is obtained is well known. 
‘These are made to unite and form soap by being 
boiled and well stirred together. 

One of the first requisites in soap making is that 
there should be a sufficient quantity of potash dis- 
solved in the water, or in other words, that the ley 
should be strong: this is readily ascertained by an 
egg; if the egg floats the ley is sufficiently strong ; 
if it sinks, it is too weak, and must be increased in 
strength by evaporating a part of the water by boil- 
ing, or by passing it again through ashes. 

But it not unfrequently happens that the ley is 
found by tri: l to be too strong, and yet good soap 
cannot be produced. This is almost always owing 
to the potash of the ley not being caustic, or capa- 
ble of corroding the skin, which state is absolute- 
ly requisite to success. Potash in its purest state 
is highly caustic ; but when ashes have been for 
some time exposed to the air, they gradually ab- 
sorb from it a portion of the peculiar kind of air 
existing in small proportion in it, known by the 
name of carbonic acid, which destroys the caustic 
properties of the potash, and renders it unfit for the 
manufacture of soap. Now, as quick lime has a 
stronger attraction for carbonic acid than potash 
has, it is only necessary to place a quantity of lime, 
in the proportion of half a bushel of lime for a hogs- 
head of good ashes, in the bottom of the leech be- 
fore filling it, and it will abstract the carbonic acid 
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— — —_—— — 
from the potash of the ley, as it passes downward, | encroaching on the reflection which aids the better 
leaving it in a comparatively pure and caustic state. | judgment; in the midst of those social and domes- 


In order to prevent failure, therefore, this should _ relations which throw a charm about life—which | 


always be done. In order to ascertain if ley con-| give to moral suasion its greatest force, and which 
tains carbonic acid, pour a few drops of sulphuric | rear the tender thought to the ripe vigor of its high- 
or nitric acid into a wine glass of the ley, when, if | est usefulness, —how can we conceive any state of 
it contains much, a violent effervescence (or boil- imperfect, erring, dependent man more truly envia- 
ing up of bubbles) will instantly take place, owing | ble than that of the industrious, laboring, prolific 
to the escape of the carbonic acid. The. carbonic farmers of New England, who live according to 
acid may be removed from the ley and render it fit! the best lights of their own experience ? The mer- 
for soap making, by boiling the ley with quick | chantfails nine times in ten before a fortune is 
lime. gained —the speculator ninetynine times in a hun- 

If the ley be strong, if it be rendered caustic, | dred: the mechanic and the lawyer gain only while 
and if there be a sufficient quantity of tolerably | their work is going on: the wages of the priest, 
clean fat, there can be little danger of success. — |like those of the common laborer, stop when he no 


main is soon presented. ‘To the settlers of New 
England for the first hundred and fifty years, not 
only the frequent terrors of repeated barbarian mur- 
| ders in the worst shape were realized, but a heart- 
| less, hopeless, never-ending fear of secret attack 
j}and massacre became the great passion, swallowing 
/up and marring almost every species of enjoyment. 
| Our fathers, doomed to procure sustenance by 
the severest sweat of the face, the charged musket 
i= taken to the field for defence. With every 
precaution, the watchful and prayerful pioneer, 
| while cutting down the forest or tilling or gather- 
ing the fruits of the ground, was frequently shot 
down in the field by the Indian lurking unseen in 
/some adjacent swamp or covert: the brains of chil- 


. . | * + ° ° . . ° 
The proportions should be about thirty pounds of longer works: the physician adds to his income no | dren were dashed out in the presence of trembling 


fat to eight or ten gallons of ley. 


Hard Soap consists of soda instead of potash, 'he sayes at all, saves only a specific sam tne | ang victims had ceased to struggle. 


| oftener than he visits the sick: the salary man, if| mothers, torn and hurried into captivity ere the 


The ac- 


united with fat; and is commonly made by adding | farmer, more sure of success than either, in nine ca- | cumulated horrors of want and famine and_pesti- 
common salt (which consists of muriatic acid and | ses out of ten, certain of ultimate prosperity, lays! lence, were but a mitigation of the greater horrors 


} 


soda,) to well made soft soap while it is yet boil-/| his head upon his pillow with the reflection that land dread of savage warfare, Within my own re- 


ing. ‘The soda of the salt unites with the fat, and | while he sleeps his crops are increasing to maturi- 
forms hard soap, while the potash unites with the|ty and his flocks and herds growing in size and 


collection, aged men and women lived among our 
ancestors, who, from their remembrance of these 


muriatic acid of the salt and separates by falling to | strength.— Gov. Hill’s Address at Keene. | horrors, described their own condition with their 


the bottom of the vessel. Different deyrees of) 
hardness in soap are obtained by using potash and | - . 
soda, at the same time in different proportions, — BLESStNG,—For her physical and mora! progression, | 
Hence grease from salt meat has a tendency to in- | B ‘ 
crease the hardness of soap, unless the salt be pre- | lent habits of her population, New England 18 not | 
viously removed by boiling in water. | less indebted to the roughness and sterility of her 


Soap of tallow is made in England, and largely | Soil than to the obstinate morals and unremitting 


in the United States, and is the best in common | perseverance of her original proprietors. * * The | 
use ; when scented with oil of caraway seeds and great blessing of New England has been her hard | 
cast into a mould, it is used for the toilette, and is | 80i!, her difficulty of producing abundant products | 
called Windsor soap. Other toilette soaps are from the earth, and the necessity to labor which has 
made with butter, hog’s Jard, or with almond, nut | pervaded almost every rank and class of her popu- 


Sometimes fish oil is used for coarse | lation. Ifa part, say one-half, could have done 
the work necessary to support all, then might we 


see at this moment a race of different color, with 
ntirks of inferiority, doing what is now done by 
nearly the whole superior class combined: then 
might we witness one class of our population phys- | 
ically and morally enervated=-another class to the 
lowest pitch degraded. Slavery existed in New 
England before the existence of those blessed free 
meric, &c.; and marble or veined soaps are made institutions which were purchased at the expense 
thus: to the soap just separated from the spent ley, of the blood of freemen. A race was here as“ hew- 
new ley is added, and then copperas dissolved in | €Ts of wood and drawers of water”—a black race in 





or palm oil. 
soaps, as well as linseed oil ;_and rosin is often ad- 
ded to give a yellow color afd odor. The follow- 
ing proportions (by weight) have been given fora 
good yellow sap; tallow twentyfive, oil four and 


of waste ley, evaporated and calcined, ten, and 
palm oil one-half part. 
Soaps are colored blue by indigo, yellow by tu- 





elders, concerned for themselves as wel! as for their 


:? “re , xn . mE np ° ° . 
MAN'S NECESSITY HIS GREATEST TEMPORAL | protection, in language and gestures with colors 


that no hieroglyphic or written or printed statement 


for her increased means and wealth, and the excel-| ever can equa!.—Ibid 
san equal, ; 


Benerits or root cuutivation.—The culture 
of root crops for the rearing of swine and for win- 
ter feeding of cattle I believe to be a great object 
to most.farmers. The mange! wurtzel, the sugar 
beet, the common beet, the carrot and perhaps the 


| parsnip may be raised on ground that will produce 
} 


a good crop of corn; the ruta baga may be raised 
ona lighter soil and with less manure than the oth- 
er crops. In proportion to the quantity produced 
with the same labor, | am inclined to give the pre- 
ference tothe ruta baga. ‘That crop may be rais- 
ed with about.as little labor as a crop of potatoes 
upon the same ground, If the season be fortunate, 
six and eight hundred and sometimes a thousand 
bushels tq the acre are produced: a thousand bush- 
els weighing twenty five tons, dealt out to a stock 
of cattle, will be equal in value to at least ten tons 
of the best hay. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the ruta baga spoils either the meat or the milk of 
the creature fed upon it. ‘This mistake originated 


water ; red oxide of iron (or colcothar,) mixed with 
water is stirred in it by manual dexterity, and is so 


‘slavery, scattered remnants of which in sore parts 
remain: and-to no single cause so much as to the | im the fact familiar to many practical farmers, that 


Genesee Farmer. 


mixed as to produce the peculiar appearance.— shi , A 
from the ground, is it due that free white labor, dif- 


| fusing the blessings of health and abundanee, is 
the almost exclusive labor of this portion of the 


necessity that all should work to gain a competence | the turning of fat cattle and cows into fresh feed, 


| where turnips, cabbages, and onions have been rais- 
| ed and cleared out, leaving tops and leaves, will 
make them jiable when slaughtered or milked, to 





Happy Conpirion or tHe New Eneranp Far- fe : : 
: ‘leave the meat or the milk tainted with the taste 


MER.—The condition of a community situated as | United States. 


are the great mass of agriculturists in New Eng- We cannot always have that exact state of things 
land, is more desirable than that of any other class/ which all could wish. For wise and beneficent 
of men within my knowledge. If it do not attach | purposes, the Almighty has placed us in a state of 
men and women to this life—if it do not make them | trial and uncertainty. The fruits of well directed 
so happy as to increase the love of life beyond the! Ixbor are sometimes smitten—the struggles of hard 
age of sorrow, toil and pain—it isa condition which | labor are sometimes crowned with utter want of 
the “tall, the wise and reverend head” may envy.!success. The privations and the sufferings of the 
Living within their own means, on the fruits of their | first New England settlers were far beyond the pri- 





‘own labor—enjoying abundance of the best pro- | vations and sufferings of those who are now settling 


ducts of the ground and the first fatlings of the! the new territories of the South and West. The 
flocks ; the appetite sharpened and sweetened ; the | progress of thase first settlers was much slower and 
muscular powers strengthened; the mind made | more tedious—the dangers and horrors of savage 
vigorous and active by labor; their dependence | warfare were much more appalling—the destitu- 
solel¥ on the goodness of God ; their prudence hav- | tion of the common necessaries and comforts of 
ing looked forward even to the destruction of a! life was more intense and more general, If the 
crop with a providence to supply its place: with | savage tomahawk now and then does the work of 
abundant leisure for all healthy recreation and all | sudden murder upon our extreme frontier, the op- 
needful rest; with no worldly cares and vexations | portunity of protection or escape to those who re- 


and flavor of the articles upon which they have fed. 
| Milch cows fed daily on ruta baga once a day, 
| will communicate no taste to the milk; and if there 
be any doubt about fat cattle, the leaving off the 
ruta baga one week and substituting corn or other 
feed, will leave their meat in as good flavor and 
quality as if they had fed exclusively on corn. I 
prefer Jate sowing of ruta baga, say as late as the 
10th of June, to an earlier day: this root grows best 
in cool weather, and by late sowing it much better 
escapes the turnip fly and destroying grubs, and 
has the advantage of a vigorous growth late in the 
fall until severe frosts shal] render it a matter of 
prudence to gather them. Bects of the various 
kinds, and carrots, to such as do not admire ruta 
baga, may be made well to supply their place. Fed 
with either, winter milked cows may be made to 
give double the quantity of that most necessary and 
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| 


most grateful artic'e in the consumption of every 
family, that they will give when fed simply on the 
best English hay. 


With the general cultivation of | good school-teacher, not to undertake at present.— | and self control. 


— —— —$—$_— 





; . r } 
not, let me advise youas a friend—I mean a friend | remark already made, that no one can be duly and 
not only to yourself, but to every body who wants a| properly qualified to keep school, without patience 
I know not how many candidates - 


roots, my present conviction is that the quantity of | Perhaps you canearn as much some other way.|may be set aside by the application of this rule, 
. a 2 ‘ iso a . ° 
beef and pork and butter and cheese produced in| But if you think you should be fond of teaching, | nor do I feel answerable for it, however much the 


New England, may be increased one-half, and | first prepare for it. 
might be very easily doubled.—/bid., | 


From the New York Observer. 


DR. HUMPHREY’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCA- 
TION. 
Qualifications of Teachers. 

I have already said that a school-master ought 
to be a man of good common sense. 

My second rewark is, that he ought to be well 
educated. Wow can he instruct others in what he 
has never thoroughly learned himself? All the 
good sense in the world, essential as this qualifica- 
tion is, would not fit him for the teacher’s chair 
without a familiar acquaintance with the studies of 
the schoo! ! saya jamiliar acquaintance, vecause 
if he cannot hear a class read without looking over 
every moment, or correct bad spelling in a compo- 
sition without fumbling in the dictionary, or write a 
letter himself without making a dozen mistakes in 
orthography and the placing of capitals; if he 
knows so little of figures, as to be hindered and 
puzzled every time a slate is handed to him by a 
bewildered novice, and has so little knowledge of 
grammar as toboggle and blunder in the easiest 
lessons, he is not fit fora school-master, whatever 
else he might do. If he would keep the school 
“for nothing and find himself,” no district could af- 
ford to employ him. Children’s time is infinitely 
too precious to be wasted under the care of a mas- 
ter who is not half educated himself in the very 
branches he is required toteach. And besides the 
loss of the winter, bad habits of spelling, reading, 
writing, and the like, are inevitably contracted, un- 
der an incompetent master, which it will take anoth- 
er winter to correct. To manage and instruct a 
school well, a teacher must see things at a glance, 
and must be able to correct mistakes at the instant 
He has no time to study the lessons in sehool, and 
very little out of school. He must come witha 
well furnished mind, or else with all possible efforts 
to make up the deficiency as he goes along, he 
cannot meet the reasonable expectations of his em- 
ployers. And it makes but little difference how 
much he knows in the higher branches of educa- 
tion, if he is ignorant of the elementary principles, 


or if they are not quite familiarto his mind. He | 


may even be able to construe Greek and Latin with 
considerable accuracy, and yet be miserably defi- 
cient in some of the commonest branches of an 
English education. In such cases a parent may 
be assured for his comfort, when he complains of 
his children’s not being taught correctly in the 
common school, that the master has been half 
through college ; but the evil is none the less for 
that. A child may just as well be badly taught by 
an ignoramus as by a graduate. 

Have you then taken time and pains to qualify 
yourself for the highly responsible duties of a teach- 
er? Can you read—can you spell—do you under- 
stand the powers of the letters—what do you know 
about accent, emphasis and cadence? Can you 
write—and do you know how to make and hold a 
pen—are you quick in figures and prompt in grain- 
mar, geography? &c. &c. In one word, are all 
these qualifications at “your fingers’ ends”? If 


Apply yourself diligently to! number of teachers may be reduced. Itis wrong 
study ; and as soon as you can get ready, present | that our schools should suffer for the sake of giving 


| yourself to the examining committee, but not before. |employment to persons of such irritable tempers 


A third essential qualification in a seeped 0 habits, as must inevitably neutralize all their 
| is aptness to teach, However well he may under-| good qualities, and greatly injure the tempers of our 
| stand the theory, and however affluent he may be|children. And who, allow me to ask, has not known 
\in all needful attaintments, ifhe lacks the gift of | some individuals of good abilities in the chair of 
communication, he can never be a useful teacher. | instruction, as well as elsewhere, answering to the 
His knowledge is hid treasure, a sealed fountain, | description which I have now given, 
which may be a source of high enjoyment to the | To be continued. 
possessor, but can be of no advantage to the pupils. | : 

No one, I am aware, can certainly tell. whether he | “THE DEBT-PAYING NATION.” 


possesses the faculty of teaching. | “This is the name which the United States have 





Or if he does, | 
with what suecess he can cultivate it, till he has a} acquired abroad, and never was an appellation bet- 
fair opportunity to make the trial. It would be un-/ ter deserved. We, as a nation, run in debt more to 
candid and extremely unfair, therefore, to say to a/ others, than perhans all other naticns out together. 
young teacher. you never ougnt to have entered 2 | What would be said if Great Britain snouia run in 
school, for it is as clear the sun, that you have no|debt two hundred millions to France, or Prussia fif- 


talent for the business. And so it may be now ; 
but how couldhe know whether he had a tact or 
not, till he tried? If having signally failed, he 
persists in offering himself as a teacher, rebuke 
him, or what is still better, protect syourselves and 
your children by declining to employ him. 

A fourth qualification, of great importance in a 
school-master, is entire self control. The tempera- 
ment of some persons is altogether too mercurial 
for the school-room. They do well in smooth wa- 
ter, but make miserable steerage in rough weather. 
Every cross wind makes them lose their reckoning 
Every little annoyance, every little jostling, disturbs 
and excites them. They begin to chafe and storm 
ere the first ounce of patience should be exhausted. 
So ticklish are their nerves, that they cannot bear 
one atom of friction. ‘They want to hive every 
boy sit up as straight as a candle, and be as still 
as a mile-stone and as mute as a pickerel. When 
every thing does not go exactly right, in a cold 
| morning, it frets them exceedingly ; and it requires 
| but little provocation to throw them quite off their 
| guard. And then they are sure to say or do some- 
thing which they will be sorry for the next mo- 
‘ment; and which hardly ever fails to lower them 
|in the estimation of their scholars, In short, they 


} 


\have no self-control, which is too nearly synony- 
| 


‘mous with having no proper self-respect. 
| 





| Now whatever else such a man may undertake, 
he ought never to think of keeping school. Verve, 
\in this case, isa very different thing from nerves.— 
|The former he must have, or he will not succeed ; 
but the fewer of the latter he carries about him the 
better for himself and for all concerned. I will 
not say, that it requires the patience of Job to teach 
and manage a large school, because his trials were 
ofavery different kind ; but it certainly does re- 
quire a great deal of patience. A teacher has so 
many different tempers, intellects and habits to deal 
with ; so many questions to answer at the same 
moment; so many pens to make and mend; so 
many classes to hear; so many sums to look over 
and correct; and so many rogues to watch, that he 
must have a good deal of self-discipline to keep 
perfectly cool and steady through it all, when he 
has sixty, or seventy, or even thirty scholars; and 
is shut up with them six or sevea hours a day, with 
the thermometer sometimes at blood-heat, and 
sometimes nearly down to zero. But I repeat the 





ity millions to Austria? We, on the contrary, think 
| nothing of selling our credit to the amount ofa 
| hundred ortwo of millions, in the shape of stocks, 
| and then purchase goods annually to the amount 
‘of some twenty millions more than we can pay at 
| the time, trusting to luck, and tempting Providence. 
‘It requires no prophetic sagacity to foretell that 
matters cannot always go onatthis rate. Our 
credit must be over-taxed in time, and though our 
resources are immense, asudden invitation to‘ hand 
over,’ would produce a convulsion, of which we who 
remember 1837, may form a faint conception; a 
convulsion in which the credit and the floating cap- 
ital of the country would alike goto ruin. The 
individual is on the high road to bankruptcy, whose 
average expense exceeds his annual income, and 
the same is equally true of nations. How stands 
the matter with us in this respect? 

In 1837 we imported in flour 

and wheat $4,276,776 
|In the same time we export- 


ed of the same 075,475 
Leaving a balance against 


us of $1,201,201 for bread. 
In 1837 we imported of su- 
gar $7,205,904 
And we exported 76,181 
Leaving against us a bal- 
ance of $7,129,723 for sugar. 


In 1837 the whole of our 
imports was 

And the sum total of our 
exports was 117,419,276 


140,989,217 





Leaving against us a bal- 
ance of $23,569,941 
But it will be said, this balance is paid, and the 
\debt cancelled. So it is—but how? By trans- 
'ferring the account fromthe individuals who con- 
tracted it, to the country itself. In other words, 
this twentythree millions and many more similar 
| balances of trade against us, have been paid in 
| stocks, or the credit of the States has been loaned 
to secure the foreign dealer. These balances of 
trade against us are not paid, and when they will 
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be, if we continue to buy much and sell little, is 


beginning to be a serious question. 


fair way to have a national debt accumulated upon 
us equal to that of Great Britain; a debt, to pay | 


the interest of which is now weighing her agricul- 
turists and manufactures to the dust. The only 
difference will be, her indebtedness is to ber own 
citizens: ours will be to foreigners, and a fearful 
power it will be for them to wield over us. 

How shall this alarming evil be remedied? It 
would be easy to say, retrench, buy less and sell 
more. Sut such is not usually the course of indi- 
viduals or nations. 


system, that retrenchment in the means of satisfy- 
ing them is not likely to be a favorite doctrine, 
however justand feasible it may be. ‘The only 
way, then, for us, if we will have just so much, is 
either to produce the things themselves, or something 
We can raise our own 
bread, and have a Jerge surztus to sel. We can 
maxe a. tue sugar aemanaed in the country, and 
we must do it. Wecanmake the silk wanted in 
the United States, and if we are wise, we shall 
soon do it, and put a stop to the largest item in the 
balance against us; an item of from fifteen to twen- 
ty millions annually, Supply ourselves with these 
three items, and we turn the balance of trade 
in our favor, and bring the world in debt to us. In 
that case we should become a debt-receiving in- 
stead of a “debt-paying nation,” and the difference 
there is between the actual pleasure of these two 


operations, (to say nothing of the profit,) will be 


appreciated by most.— Genesee Farmer. 


WHEAT ON CLOVER, AND LIMING. 
To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register : 
Norfolk county, ge ) July Bd, 1839. 

Tam now getting out my “little crop of wheat, 
and have already cleaned out 118 bushels, and {vel 
confident of 30 to 40 more, which, by the way, isa 
great crop for this section of country, especially 
from seven acres of land. Last year I produced 
from a smail piece of land not exceeding four and 
a half acres, sown with five anda half bushels of 
seed exactly, ninetytwo and a half bushels of good 
clean wheat. In sheer justice, however, to you 
and your works, I must say that the most credit (if 
there be any,) is due to you and them, especially to 


your work on calcareous manures. After reading 


and studying that and some of your first numbers | 


of the Register, I was satisfied that by lime I could 
make clover, with a little farm-pen manure in ad- 
dition ; and from information derived from various 
sources, | learned that the practice of the best 
wheat farmers in this country and Europe was, to 
sow wheat on a clover ley; I have pursued it so 
far on a small scale, with complete success. For 
I am confident from some few previous trials, with- 
out the aid of lime and clover, the two crops I have 
mentioned would not have turned out more than 
one-third or one-fourth as much as they have now 
done, all other things being equal. So much for 
my little wheat crops, which I have not detailed in 
minutie. Our prospect of a good corn crop thus 
far is promising. In conclusion I do conscientious- 
ly and firmly believe thut the easiest,theapest and 
best manner or method of improving our lands, is 
by the aid of calcareous manures, when done judi- 
ciously. R. W. Sirvesrer., 





The Practical Farmer names 118 cocooneries in 
operation in the United States. 


We have gratified our wants | 
until they have become so interwoven with our 


TO FATTEN POULTRY. 


We are ina | An experiment has lately been tried of feeding 
| geese with turnips cut in small pieces like dice, | 


| but less in size, and put into atrouch of water; 
with this food alone, the effect was that six geese, 
| each when lean weighing only nine Ibs., actually 
| gained twenty Ibs. each in about three weeks futten- 
ing. 

Malt is an excellent food for geese and turkeys: 
| grains are preferred for the sake of economy, un- 
less for immediate and rapid fattening: the 
should be boiled afresh. 

Other cheap articles for fattening are oatmeal 
and treacle; barley-meal and milk ; boiled oats and | 


rains 
| 

| 

| ground malt. 

| 

} 


ur 
5 


Corn before being given to fowls, should always | 
be crushed and soaked in water. The food will 
thus go further, and it will help digestion, Mens 
fed thus have been known to lay during the whole 

| of the winter months, —Maine Farmer. 





POULTRY. 
| ‘The rearing of poultry, by which we here intend 
'the common domestic fowls, requires some care 
‘and attention, but the increased profits are usually 
/an ample compensation for any extra expense the | 
farmer is put to on theiraccount. Fowls, wherever 
| they are kept, require fresh air; yards sufficiently 
large to admit of the exercise of their active ram- 
| bling propensities to some extent; food in suflicient 
quantities, and of good quality; a supply of earth, | 
, tine pebbles, &c., in which they can dust themselves, 
;and the pebbles of which they can swallow to aid 
|in divesting their food; a roosting place several 
|feet from the ground, and carefully inclosed, so 
{that their nocturnal enemies, such as the owl, skunk, 
| weasel, &c. cannot conveniently get at them; and 
| they should also be provided with a loft containing | 
boxes, straw, &c. for nests. Fowls love to be 
tempted to lay, by having all the accommodations 
present, and the more secure from disturbance the 
better it will be for them. In making a roosting 
place, it should be recollected that fowls never | 
choose a flat surface to roost upon, but one that is 
round, and of such a size as to be conveniently em- 
braced by the toes of the foot. ‘This is necessary 
for their ease in sleeping, for such is the peculiar 
muscular construction of a bird’s leg, that the more | 
the body presses upon it like a dead weight, as it 
always does in sleeping, the firmer the foot grasps 
the object it is placed upon. Some fowls cannet | 
be induced to roost under cover, as the peacock 
and guinea hen, which prefer high trees om build- 
ings; and all prefer a greater or Jess clevation 
from the earth. In the winter, fowls suiler much, 
from cold, and they should be furnished with a | 
house or roosting place made so tight as to prevent | 
the injurious effects of cold as faras maybe. They} 
should also be well fed at such seasons, and pre- | 
vented from rambling about in the snow. Fowls| 
fed well through the winter, and provided with | 
warm houses and roosting places, will not cease 
laying eggs for any considerable time in the whole 
year, They are also ready for the cook whenever 





' 


tudes of fowls that find their way to our markets at 
all seasons of the year. 


inodores. 


nient access trom without. 





| 
desired ;. which is more than can be said of multi- | vo 
no 


we eres ~ 
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{Communicated, } 
FOSSES INODORES. 

From no motive but a desire to promote the gen- 
eral health, comfort and convenience, | would call 
attention to the enormous nuisance of vaulls as now 
constructed and managed. ‘The unwholesome ex- 
halation, the daily annoyance, the occasional horrid 
accident, are enough to suggest inquiry whether a 
remedy of the evi] cannet be devised. We can 
searcely dig a well because our whole peninsula 


has become a great filter for that which is hateful 


» here, but capable of becoming precious elsewhere. 


A complete remedy hi is been provided to our 
hand. ‘The lrench have what they call the fosses 
\ strong and tight wooden butt is placed 
in a corner or small cell of a cellar, with a conye- 
A funnel or large tube 
(common if desired to every floor of the dwelling,) 
communicates between the closet and the butt, hav- 
ing valves. which prevent the escape of gases, Pe- 


rivdically the Sutt is removed by a moveable win- 


| dlas, and carted into the country without offence to 


any party and without danger or night work to the 
laborers. Another butt takes the place of the one 
removed, 

If there were no other advantage attending this 
arrangement tlian the suppression of those odious 
nightly processions, it would be worth a while to 
adopt it. The lossto the agricultural wealth of 
the neighborhoods of large places by the waste of 
saline liquids, is incalculable. But this or any oth- 
er result of our bad economy in this particular, is 
not to be mentioned in the same month with the 
severe and unhealthy labor, and (horrendum dielu,) 
occasional suffocation of the men engaged in the 
service of depletion. Hlumanivas, 


VEGETATIVE POWERS OF SEA SAND. 

A few days since a quantity of sea sand was car- 
ried out of Morecambe Bay, about a mile from the 
Furness shore. It had been, less than an hour pre- 
viously, covered a considerable depth by the tide, 
and contained several cockles and other shell fish. 


\It was immediately placed in pits or beds fifteen 
| inches deep, and sown, without manure or adimix- 
|ture ofany kind, with wheat, barley, peas, mustard 
land radish seed. 


In five days the musturd and 
radish seed had sprouted and begun to vegetate, 
having thrown out 2 considerable length of root, 
while (what is most extraordinary,) the shell fish 
were even therralive! Should any one be at all 
incredulous as to the truth of this statement, he can 
easily try the experiment himself: an ordinary 
flower pot filled with sea sand, sown with almost 
any kind of seeds, would atonce put the matter to 
the test. ‘The farmers all around the bay of Mo- 
recambe, in forming cqmposts for their wheat and 
barley crops, use of sea sand ahout 26 carts (small 
one-horse carts,) lime, about four carts ; manure, 
ten carts per statute acre. Why use so greata 
quantity of sea sand if it does not possess very con- 
siderable vegetative power ?—English pap. 


Vhen you have finished a job of ploughing and 
ur plough is to be idle a few days, or weeks, do 
t leave it exposed to the weather, but put it under 
shelter without delay. By doing this, you prevent 


The eggs of a well fed | r 
fowl are far better and richer than those from a) covering of rust, which will require’half a day’s 
half starved one, so that in every respect the far-| workto wearoff. The same may be said of other 
mer is benefited by giving to his fowls some of the | implements, as hoes, scythes, axes, &e. They 
attention and food he is apt to reserve for his other | should always, when not in use, be under cover.— 
animals. Genesee Farmer. 





| Genesee Fur. 
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The subjoinedjagroeable and piquant letter is from an 

esteemed correspondent, whom we take leave to say, we 

He cannot let us hear from him 
H. C. 


shall hold to his word. 
too often. 

Mr Cotman—Dear Sir—Whilst abroad | remarked 
one trait in the rural population of Europe, which | wish 
were to be equally remarked of our own countrymen— 
the little attention they pay to rain whilst engaged in 
their agricultural labors. In a book in your library itis 
remarked by the author that his farm servants lost but 
thirteen days in two years from wet weather. I never 
could remark that they paid any more regard to rain 
than young ducks would, Itis true that there it sel- 
dom falls in torrents as it does here—rain there descend- 
ing in mists, or what we term “ drizzle.’” And yet you 
will seldom see American laborers continue in the field 
even when the weather is as moist as that. The dis- 
tant appearance of a shower drives them under a cover. 
In England they brave the greatest storm, and plough 
in the face of a Northeaster that makes all rattle again. 

I have some considerable acquaintance with the man- 
ners and customs of the English peasantry, having spent 
along time amongst them, and being fond of mixing 
with them—with being both ‘ among them and of them.” 
They are a jovial set of fellows—Jack tars without salt 
water: as lively as the lads of the sea, and enjoying the 
alehouse as well as Jack does the forecastle. After a 
day of hard toil they congregate in the village tap-rooms 
like Shylock's merchants on the Rialto ; pipes are called 
for, and there is the music of empty flagons, and the 
amatory strains of the rustic beaux resownding through 
the village. Jovial fellows they are, upon whom labor 
sits as light as thistle down. 

I have compared the American with the English la- 
borer, and am convinced that whilst the former will do 
in any day in which he labors the whole day, one-quar- 
ter part more than the latter, the latter actually does 
twice as much work ina year, ‘The incessant plodding 
which gains riches—the unwearied labor which removes 
mountains—the continual dropping which wears away 
a stone, belong to the English laborer in a greater de- 
gree than to the laborer of any other nation with which 
I am acquainted except the Dutch. It is absolutely as- 
tonishing to see the rapidity with which en hundred 
acres of grain disappear before afew apparent sluggards 
engaged in harvesting it. But from sunrise till sunset 
they are continually moving—as regular as clock-work, 
and with as few intervals of rest. 

One of the habits of the English peasantry most de- 
serving of commendation, is that of ornamenting. their 
gardens and cottage grounds with flowers and shrubs. 
{ observed it in every part of England, though I think 
that the peasants of South Devon possessed this simple 
yet elegant art in the greatest perfection. ‘The honey- 
suckle and woodbine creep over the grey thatch of their 
cottages in a manner that enchants him who has an eye 
for the quiet beauty of rural scenes. It was in one of 
those green lanes that I saw what will be ever present 
to the mind’s eye whilst-memory lives to supply it with 
incidents. A smiling cottage with a laurel hedge and a 
low border of box within, a few raspberry bushes, la- 
burnum creeping éver this pretty abode of love and hap- 
piness, and on a little plat of grass in front, three or four 
sweet chernbs with yellow ringlets, romping with the 
beloved old house dog. 1 was, my dear sir, occasional- 





| ly a visiter at the houses of greater folks, but I enjoyed 
with more true pleasure, 1 remember with greater satis- 
faction, the hour's stroll,the twenty minutes’ chat of a 
September in Devanshire and a summer in Surry. 

He who would return to his native land well pleased 
/with Englishmen generally, should visit most in the 
middle classes, and study more particularly the manners 
of the better class of peasantry. In high life, as it is 
called, manners are more artificial, and since to be what 
a poor man cannot afford to be, is a distinguishing sign 
of fashion and exclusiveism, high ton takes up those vi- 
ses which the poor man dare not adopt. Hence there 
is less domestic virtue in the upper classes than in the 
lower. Onthe continent it is somewhat different—the 
peasantry being more gross, rude, illiterate, and vicious 
than the circle of nobility and talent. 

I shall, if you please, trouble you with some further 
European reminiscences, by and by— 


When the falling stars are shooting 
And the answer’d owls are hooting, 
And the silent leaves are still 

In the shadow of the hill, 

And the ox is at his rack, 

And the boy is safely back 

With old Dobbin from the mill ! 


In plain prose, when long winter evenings arrive | shall 
take up my pen again. Yours, 1. A. J. 

P. S.—The first four lines of the poetry are Ryron’s; 
the other three my own. 1 think mine are the best.— 
That last line is “supernumarily fine,” as they say in 
Kentucky. 





AGRICULTURE IN EUROPE. 


Agriculture in Europe is now receiving an attention 
which it has never received in any preceding time. The 
long continuance of peace among the great nations, who 
for so many years, we had almost said centuries, had 
time to think of little else than conquest and military 
glory, has been in the highest measure favorable to the 
cultivation of the common and practical arts of life, and 
of agriculture in an especial manner, as the great art in- 
volving and demanding the aid of all others. Imple- 
ments of husbandry have been substituted for weapons 
of war; and fields that have been watered by the blood 
and whitened with the bones of slaughtered thousands, 
are now seen glistening and waving with golden har- 
vests. 

In England, great as the improvements were before 
that time, yet within the last fifteen years itis eonfi- 
dently stated, that by an improved cultivation, the agri- 
cultural products have increased at least twentyfive per 


| cent. in many parts of that country; that is to say, the 


amount of crop on the same extent of land is greatly in- 
creased, and the expenses of cultivation either not in- 
creased or diminished ; or, to state ina form perhaps 
more intelligible, the profits: of agriculture are advanc- 
ed one-quarter by improved cultivation. 

The same results are appearing in France. In Eng- 
land the introduction of the turnip husbandry produced 
the most extraordinary results; and of a permanent 
charaeter. It enabled the farmers to keep much more 
stock than could be kept on dry hay and straw, and to 
keep a superior stock and in much better condition, It 
enabled them to enrich their lands very greatly by feed- 
ing off the turnips on the ground on which they were 
grown, and served to increase their manure heaps at the 
barn, when the turnips were fed to the cattle in the 
yard. The careful cultivation which good crops of this 
root demanded, made a fine preparation for wheat or 
oats or barley; and thus every thing went forward by a 
joint and reciprocal operation. In many of the counties 
of England the turnip cultivation has been the founda- 
tion of their improved husbandry; has changed the 














————e 





whole aspect of things; more than trebled or quadru- 
pled in many cases the value of estates, as appears by 
their increased rental,and by the grain and wool, and 
beef and mutton which it has enabled the farmers to 
produce, it has proved the source of immense wealth. 

What the turnip husbandry has done for England the 
sugar beet cultivation is now doing for France; with 
this superior advantage, that the sugar obtained must be 
considered as, to a degree, an extra profit. The leaves 
and the pummice afford a large amount of feed for stock ; 
the cultivation which the plant requires, prepares in a 
capital manner, the ground for other crops ; and the in- 
crease of live stock on the farm where plenty of feed is 
produced in order to keep them, carries every thing else 
forward in a rapid ratio. The sugar obtained from the 


_ root affords a most ample profit, were there nothing else 


obtained from the eultivation. 

The agricultural publications now going on in France, 
of which we have received several of a most valuable 
character, indicate an extraordinary attention to this 
great subject and a high degree of improvement. 

In reference to the manufacture of sugar from beet, 
we learn that so far as cheapness of operation and a- 
mount obtained per centage, the business was never 
more prosperous. The improvements which have ta- 
ken place within a few years, are very great. The beet 
is now operated upon by rasping or grating as soon as 
taken from the field ; and this often early in September. 
Iris then leeched, if the expression be proper, by cold 
water. This carries down all the saccharine matter, 
leaving behind all the mucilage, which has given to the 
sugar an unpleasant taste; and to get rid of which has 
long been a great desideratum. The saccharine matter 
is then subjected to a process of purification, crystalli- 
zation and refinement, which enables them to obtain at 
least eight per cent. of sugar and at so moderate a rate 
that theygcan afford to pay the government excise of 
seven cents per pound and leave a handsome profit to 
the farfmerand manufacturer. From all that can be 
learnt, there is little doubt that the improvements are 
such that it can soon be made an article of profitable 
household manufacture. This is a great desideratuin, 
and a point which we confidently believed at one time 
had been gained by our respected friend at Stoneham ; 
but in the absence of all advices from him, we are grat- 
ified with this intelligence from abroad, which we have 
received from an authentic source, and have only to con- 
gratulate ourselves that in spite of all delays and hin- 
drances the world will go round. This intelligence is 
highly gratifying. Europe now is only halfa month’s 
journey, and a quickened enterprise and public spirit 
diffuse intelligence almost with the rapidity of light- 

H.C. 





Tue Cortivator’s Atmayac and Cabinet of Agricultu- 
ral Knowledge for the year 1840. By Wm. Buck- 
minster. 

This is beyond question, for the purpose intended, 
the best A]manac that has ever come under our notice. 
The Farmer’s Almanac, so called, which, for the want 
of a better publication of the kind, has been so many 
years patronised among us, isa very inferior publication 
and always abounding in miserable trash of alow de- 
scription intermixed with’ some useful matter. What 
go under the name of the Comic Almanacs are in gen- 
eral infamous for their vulgarity, indecency and balder- 
dash; and itis surprising that respectable people will 
sell them, and stili more that decent people will buy 
them or permit them to be brought into their premises. 

The Cultivator’s Almanac is, so far as we have seen, 
unexceptionable as a useful family almanac. It contains 
the usual astronomical calculations, the accuracy of which 
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if we have been rightly informed of 


! 
be depended on; and subjoined to them is a considera- | 


cal character, for every month. We may not agree in | 


all the opinions advanced, but that neither proves their 
They | 


truth or error, their propriety or inexpediency. 
will lead to inquiry, observation and experiment, and | 
we leave to every man the honest exercise of his own) 
judgment. We wish the book entire success. HH. C. 


Massachusetts Horticaltural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Nov. 30, 1839. 
The President of the Society exhibited St Germain, 
Easter Beurre, Turkish Bon Chretien? and another va- 
riety of Pears, name unknown—all grown by a friend of | 
For the Committee, 





his. 


‘ 


E.M. RICHARDS. 


James L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, exhibited a basket 
He has gathered one bushel the present | 
E. M. R. 


of Tomatoes. 
week. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 


| 
The members are notified that a stated meeting will | 
be held at their rooms, No. 23 ‘Tremont Row, on Satur- 
day, the 7th inst. at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
E. M. RICHARDS, Ree. Sec. 
December 4th, 1839. 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 2, 1829. 
Reported forthe New England Fariner. 

At Market 1150 Beef Cattle, 420 Stores, 1075 Sheep | 
and 415 Swine. | 

Pricrs.— Beef Cattle.—Last week's prices for a like 
quality were notsustained. A few choice cattle were 
probably sold at a price something above our highest 
quotations. We quote First quality, $6 75. Second 
quality, $6 00 a $6.50. Third quality, $4 50 a $5 50. 

Barrelling Cattle—Several lots were sold. Mess 
$5 50; No. 1 $5 00. 

Stores.— Yearlings $9 a $12. 
$26. 

Sheep.—Lots at $1 50, $1 58, $2 12, and @2 50. 

Swine.—Several small lots to close were sold at 3 and 
31-2. One at 4and one at 41-2. At retail 4 1-2 for 
sows and 5 1-2 for barrows. 


Two Year Old $15 a 





= 


THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending December 1. 


Dec., 1839. | 6A.M.|12,M.|6,P.M.| Wind. 

















Monday, 25| 655 538 | 44 S. 
Tuesday, 26 13 | 20 6 6| «(Ute Ww. 
Wednesday, 27 24 | 34 30 E. 
Thursday, 28| 27 4l | 34 N. 
Friday, 29 21 | 44 36 | N. 
Saturday, 80| 29 } 44 36 E. 
Sunday, 1 37 | 42 a | s6C&z. 








A RARE CHANCE, | 
For sale. A partner wishing to withdraw from an old 
established Agricultura! Implement and Seed Warehouse, | 
having a good run of country custom, would be willing to 
dispose of his interest on liberal terms, as he is about en 
gaging in other pursuits. To a person wishing to engage in | 
a respectable and profitable business, having some ready | 
capital, it is an opportunity rarely to he met with. A liberal | 
eredit will be given on most of the purchase money if proper- 
ly secured. Any communications addressed “ 
New York city, will be treated strictly confidential 


| 


afayette,” | 





their source, may| SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. 


ble amount of valuable agricultural reading, of a practi- | 


Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Hol!and, 
a very large and well selected assortment of Dutch Bulbous 
Rocts, among which are the following :— 

Hyacintus—Double white, double white with red and 
purple eyes, double rosy, double red, dark blue, light blue 
and yellow, single white, white with red and purple eyes, 
rosy, pink, red, light and dark blue, yellow and variegated, 





comprising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. 
Tvitps—Fine Iate name sorts, fine double do., mixed sin- 
gle, mixed double, single and double Van Throll for forcing, 
Parrots, &c. &c. | 
Crown Imperitats—Double red and yellow, single red and 
yellow, striped leaves, &c. 
Potyantuus Narcissus—White, yellow, white with yel- | 
low and citron cups, and citron with yellow cups. | 
Nancissus—Orange Phenix, Sulphur Phenix, Incompa- | 
rable, Van Sion, and Tratus cantus, with double flowers; 
Trampet major, Sulphur and Poeticus, with single. 
Joxquittes-—Double and single 
Rasxuncutvus—Large double red and yellow Turkey, and 
other varieties. 
ANEmMoNES—Many fine mixed and named varieties. 
Irn1s-—English, Persian, Spanish and Susiana. 
Crocus—White, blue, purple, yellow, cloth of gold, striped, 


| &c. in 25 sorts. 


Giapiotvs—Bizantium communis, with purple, red and 
white flowers ; Cardinalis. 

Lities — Double and single white, striped leaved, and 
spotted ; Calcidonica, Buliferam, Martigon, Kampschatkian, 
Aurantica, &c. 

Pxon1Es—Wouble white Chinese, double red do., double | 
red and double white, double purple fringed, fennel-leaved, 

c. 

Also—Snow Drops, Amaryllis, Tuberoses, Ornitholigums | 
of all sorts, Arum uianeuls, Geranium tuberosum, Allium 
flavum, Hyacinthus monstrosus, plamosus, botrioides and 
Belzicus of sorts; Fritillarias, Cyclamens, &c. 

The above choice collection of bulbs have been selected | 
with much care, from one of the best houses in Holland, and 
are offered to purchasers with great confidence, believing they | 
will give universal satisfaction to all who will give them a! 
fair trial. Orders should he forwarded soon, to the subscri- | 
ber, No. 52 North Market Street, office of the New England | 
Farmer. A liberal discount will le made to dealers. 

October 23. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





IMPROVED PIGS FOR SALE. 
For sale three, improved Boars of the following breeds ; 
One half Berkshtre and half Macky. 


One half Berkshire and half a large English breed, name | 
not known. 


The above boars are two years old; they are disposed of | 
on account of keeping young sows of their get for breeders. | 


They will he sold cheap if applied for soon. For terms, &c. | 
apply to J. BRECK & CO. 





ovember 13. 





BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that | 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground | 
bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied | 
to the earth as a manure 

He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, 
and solicits the patronage of the agricultural community. 
Price at the Mill 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks and de- 
livered at any part of the city at 40 cents per bushel, and no 
charge for casks or carting 

Also, ground Oyster Shells 

Orders teft at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox- 
bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, or through the Post 
Office will meet with prompt attention 





ROHAN POTATOES, 


For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, at €5 per barrel. 
Octoher 16. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Mulberries, &c. 

Fruit Trees of all the different species ;—of the most cele- 
brated and surpassing kinds ;—the collection now offered is 
large. The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Roses, and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, 
is ready and will he sent toall who apply. In that catalogue 
the very best kinds cf fruits, so far as proved, are particu- 
larly designated by a star. 

100,000 Morus Mutricavtis Trees or any other reasona- 
ble quantity, or cuttings of the same, are now oflered. The 
trees are genuine; all being raised by the subscriber, either 
at his Nursery here, or at his Southern Establishment at 
Portsmouth in Lower Virginia. Also the Elata, Canton, 
Broussa, Moretti or Alpine, and some other Mualberries. 
Cockspur and Buckthorn for Hedges, &c. &c. 

All orders will be promptly attended to, and trees when 
so ordered will be securely packed for safe transportation to 
distant places. WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Nonantum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 9. 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRE 


NT. 











CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


Aum, American, 
Asues, Pearl, per 100 lbs 
Pot, “ ot sc 
3eANs, white, Foreign, 
a “ Domestic, . 


Beer, mess, 

No. 1. 

prime, 
Brerswax, white, 

yellow, 
Bristies, American, 
Butrer, shipping, 
dairy, 


Canp ces, mould, 


dipped, 
sperm, 


| Curese, new milk, 
Ciper, 


° 
refined, 
Bone Manveek, : 
in casks, 
FreaTHers, northern, geese, 


southern, geese, - 


Fiax. (American) . ; 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, 
Bay, Chaleur, 
Haddock, ; 
Mackerel, No. | 
No. 2, 


No. 3, 


Alewives, dry salted. No. 1. 


Salmon, No.1, 
Four, Genesee, cash 
’ 


Baltimore, Howard street, 


Richmond canal, 

Alexandria wharf, 

Rye, . , 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. 


| Grain: Corn, northern yellow, 
southern flat, yellow, 


white, . 
Rye, northera, 
Barley, nominal 
Oats, northern, 


southern, new, . 
1 | GrinpsToNeEs, pr ton of 2000 lbs. rough, 
One half Berkshire, quarter Macky and quarter Mocha. | 


do. do. do. 
Hama, northern, . 


southern and wester 
Hay, best English, per-ton, . 


Eastern screwed, 
Hors, Ist quality, 
2d quality, 


| Larp, Boston, 


soutbern, 


Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannege, 
do. country do. 
Baltimore city tannage, 
do. dry hides, 
New York red, light, 
: 
Boston, do. slaughter, 
Boston dry hides, 


Lime, best sort, . > 
Mo asses, New Orleans, 
Sugar House, 
Oir, Sperm, Spring, 
Winter, . 
Whale, refined. 
Linseed, American, 
Neat's Foot, . . 


Piaster Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. 


Pork, extra clear, 

clear, 

Mess, 

Prime, ‘ 
Sreps; Herd’s Grass, 


Red Top, southern, 
northern, 


Canary, 
Hemp, 
Flax 


Red Clover, northern, 
Southern Clover, none, 


Soap, American, Brown, 
= Castile, 

Taiow, tried, . 

Teaz_es, Ist sort, . ’ 


Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 
American, full blood, washed, 


do. 3-4ths 
do. 1-2 
do. 1-4 and common, 
£_: ( Pulled superfine, 
== } No.1, ‘ ‘ 
ES 4 No. 2, 
= =! No. 3, 


“ 


barrel 


pound 


pound 
dozen 
barre] 
bushel 
“ 
pound 
‘“ 
ii 
quintal 
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lbarrel 
“e 





( prime) 


bushel | 


“ | 
| 
“ | 


| 
“ | 


« | 
| 18 00 
28 00 
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cask 
gallon 
“oe 
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pound j 
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bushel 
| 200 
| 14.00 
| 12 00 
10 00 
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16 00 
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4 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TROPICAL PLAN TS—SPICES. 

Cinnamon is a tropical plant, growing in the 
East Indies, and is largely cultivated in the island 
of Ceylon, where there are more than 16,000 acres 
in cinnamon plantations. The bark of large shoots 
of thicker branches is coarse, the finer kinds are 
obtained from the smaller or more delicate shoots. 
The best is thin, smooth, shining, and of a light 
yellow color, bends before breaking, and is splin- 
torv in in its fracture, 

Cassia. —The cassia of commerce is nothing but 
an inferior quality of cinnamon. ‘The finest cinna- 
mon brings two dollars a pound, the second sort 
from one dollar thirty to one dollar fifty cents, and 
the third sort about a dollar. These are the prices 
in England, where the duties are from twentytwo 
to seventyfive cents per pound, 

Pepper grows on a perennial climbing plant. 
The leaves are heart-shaped, with a glossy surface, 
and have little smell or pungency. Small white 
flowers grow abundantly on al! the branches, and 
these are succeeded by the berries, which are 
green when young, and become of a bright red 
when approaching maturity. They hang in large 
clusters, like bunches of grapes; .but the berries 
grow distinct, more in the manner of currants. It 
is raised in plantations of five hundred to one thou- 
sand plants, divided by hedges. Sumatra, and the 
neighboring islands in the Indian Archipelago, 
produce the greatest abundance of this spice. _ 

Ginger grows both in the East and West Indies. 
It has a perennial root with annual stems. The 
roots creep andextend under ground in joints, from 
each of which a slender stem shoots forth in spring, 
and attains a height of two or three feet. On the 
top of the stalk is a scaly spike, from each of 
which scales a blueflower appears. When arrived 
at maturity, the root is taken up, and forms the 
ginger of commerce. It is afterwards ground in 
flour or other mills for use. 

Nutmeg and Mace are the produce of the same 
plant. It has its male or barren flowers upon an- 
other, being a diocious plant. The flowers are 
white, bell-shaped, and grow at the extremities of 
the branches, two or three together. ‘The em- 
bryo fruit lies at the bottom of the female flower, 
like a little red knob, which afterwards expands, 
and at the end of nine or ten months it has the ap- 
pearance of a peach 
and hard, about half an inch thick; and when ar- 
rived at maturity this bursts and a membranous 
covering of a fine red color is seen, enveloping the 
thin black shell which encloses the kernel or nut- 
meg. ‘The covering is the mace of commerce. 
The mace resembles verdant net work ; and, when 
collected, is left in the shade to dry, after which it 
is pressed closely in bags and exported. 
of the nutmeg is hard, and is subjected to the heat 
of fire before being broken. The kernel thus 


shrivels up, and is then subjected to the action of | 


lime and sea water to destroy the vegetating prin- 
ciple. 


Fools line the hedges which bound the road of 
life—what can the wise man do but smile as he 
passes along it. 





Morus Multicaulis, Esq. is likely to be strongly 
opposed as a presidential candidate, by Rohan Po- 
tato and Ruta Baga, Esqrs. 


The outer coat is fibrous | 


The shell | 


Winter is coming, and it is incumbent on the| dn Alternalive.—“If you don’t accept my chal- 
‘head of every family to devise measures for keeping lenge,” said one gentleman of honor to another, 
his households, as well as himself, warm and com- | “I'll gazette you—so take your choice.” ae Go 
‘fortable during the approaching winter. To do | ahead,” said the other—“I had rather fill six ga- 
this, it is not only necessary to look to the quantity | zettes than one coffin.” 
‘and quality of fuel in store—but the doors must-| 
be listed, the windows fastened down and caulked,| —q writer in the Morning Dispatch says the col- 
and every crevice in the floor or wainscot filled.— | oring matter of the Blue Ink, so much used, is not 
The cold air must be excluded—until that is doné | prussic Acid, but Indigo. The spurious, pale blue 
it is folly to expect that a room can be kept warm. | ink. is of Indigo, but the real article, “blue asa 
Indeed in many of our New England dwellings, | whetstone,” when spread on paper, and growing in 
where the furniture and the arrangements present | 4 few days as black as jet, is one of the most poi- 
an aspect of competence and comfort, it is usual in| sonous of all known substances.— T'rav. 
very cold weather for the blue looking group col- 
lected around the fire to complain that their shins 
are roasting, while their shoulders are freezing !— 
Currents of air rush in from various quarters—and 
agues, colds, catarrhs, and rheumatisms, are the or- 
der of the day. A couple of hours’ labor at this 
season, will prevent weeks and months of discom- 
fort hereafter.—Merc. Jour. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTT ER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos.51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it very efficiently. 

2. Witheven this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els 2 minute, which is full twice as fast as has becu claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4, The machine is simple in its construction, made and 
put together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as 
the complicated machines in general use to gef oui of order. 








Fidelity of a Dog.—The St. Augustine News 
of a late date, mentions the following touching in- 
cident : 

An Irish greyhound, owned by Col Harney, and 
which he had brought from Missouri, had formerly 
a very strong attachment to M. Dallam, the owner 
of the trading establishment at Caloosahatchie. On 
the massacre of the men at that post, but little 
hopes were entertained by the survivors but that 
the dog had either been killed or captured by the 
Indians. Fourteen days after the occurrence, on- 
the arrival of troops to give sepulture to these vic- 
tuns of Indian faithlessness, this faithful and attach- 
ed animal was found, barely able to stand, emitting 
a feeble howl over the remains of his friend, Mr 
Dallam. ‘The corses around were denuded by vul- 
tures, but Dallam was uninjured. This noble trait 
of fidelity was duly appreciated by the troops, and 
Romeo, the trusty guardian ofa dead friend, is now 
sincerely and devoutly cherished by the garrison at 
Tampa Bay. 





WINSHIP’S BRIGHTON NURSERIES, 
AND BOTANIC GARDENS. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous, Perennials, Green Hise 
Plants, &c. 

Orders acdressed to Messrs WINSHIP, 
— Brightou, Mass., will be promptly exec ited, 
| and forwarded to any part of this or other countries. 

April 10. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Plants, &c. 

The present being the most favorable season for trans- 
planting all hardy trees and shrubs, we would remind those 
who are in want of Fruit or Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous Plants, &c. that we can furnish them at short 
notice at nursery prices, well packed for transportation to 
any part of the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

October 15. 


The poor pittance of geventy years is not worth 
being a villain for. What matters it ifyour neigh- 
bor lies in a splendidtomb ? Sleep you with inno- 
Look behind you through the track of time ! 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &C. 

An extensive assortment of the finest varicties of Fruit 
Trees, and a great variety of Ornamental Treesof /arge size. 
A fine collection of Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Honey- 
suckles, Paonies, &c. 80,000 genuine Morus Multicaulis 
Trees, of large size, the growth of Virginia. Also—1000 
bushels of Rohan Potatoes. Orders addressed. to the sub- 
scriber will receive prompt attention. 

Newton, Nov. 1, 1839. JOHN A. KENRICK. 


PEAR TREES. 

For sale at the garden of the subscriber a large collectio 
of Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees comprising most of the 
choice varieties of European and Ameriean origin. 

Orders by mail will be immediately answered. 

October 16. ROBERT MANNING. 


‘DOMESTICATED WILD GEESE. 
A few pair for sale, 
November 6. 


cence. 
a vast desert lies open in retrospect; through this 
desert have your fathers journeyed; wearied with | 
tears and sorrows they sink from the walks of men. 
You must leave them where they fall; and you are 
to go a little further, where you will find eternal 
rest. Whatever you may have to encounter be- 
tween the cradle and the grave, every moment is 
big with innumerable events which come not in suc- 
cession, but bursting forcibly froma revolving and 
unknown cause, fly over the orb with diversified in- | 
fluence.— Blair. | 








Enquire at this office. 





Imaginary evils.—If we except the blessings of | Pe ge age ary 

strength, health, and testimony of a good conscience, Tage by omen ary — for sale by LORING & KUPPER, 
all the other conveniences and peasures of life de- | November 6. 
pend onopinion. Except pain of body and remorse 


of conscience, all our evils are imaginary, 


Qt 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
3 . ry Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
Benevotence.—* Well, neighbor B., what’s the | payable at the end of the year—but those who pay with:n 
most Christian news this morning?” said a pious | sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitied to a ce- 
gentleman to his rich friend, the deacon. “I have | ductionof 5¢ cents. 
| just bought a barrel of flour for a pour wonan?— | 
“Just like you! Who is it that you have made; TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
(happy by your charity this time?” “ My wife !” 17 SCHOOL STREET.....BOSTON 

















